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area about equal to that of the State of Maine. Wien itself contains
nearly one-third of the people of the entire country, and thereby creates
serious problems. The more level eastern portion of the nation con-
tains the most dense population, although in such Alpine valleys as the
Inn, the Enns, the Drava and the Salzach there are local areas where
the density is great.

Wien, Graz and Linz are the only cities with a population of over
100,000, although some 50 per cent of the entire population lives in
towns and cities of 2000 or more.

SITUATION

Austria occupies nearly as important and strategic a location as
does Switzerland. It has always been a meeting place of peoples. Once
the boundary between the "Land of the Crescent" and the "Land of
the Cross," it bore the brunt of the Turkish invasion. Even today it
marks the meeting place of the German, the Magyar, the Czech, the
South Slav and the Italian. Here the cultures of these groups mingle,
and each has added its contribution to Austrian life. It is likewise a
southeastern outpost of western European culture and economic activ-
ity. Its music, art, literature, religion and interest in industrial activity
are typical of western Europe, while to the east the Slav and the
Magyar draw a portion of their culture from Asia and are more
interested in agriculture and the exploitation of raw materials than
in industry.

Austria's control of the Brenner and the Danube routes makes its
location of great commercial importance. The Brenner is the lowest
and perhaps the most famous of the Alpine passes. The valleys of
the Adige and the Inn provide easy approaches, and at no point does
the pass attain an elevation of 5000 feet. Across it marched the Roman
legions, and through it descended the northern barbarians to lay waste
the Empire of the Caesars. Today it is one of the most important com-
mercial links between Germany and Italy, and the absence of tunnels
makes its use profitable.

The Danube Valley has always been the most important route
between northern and southeastern Europe. It was the path followed
by the fierce hosts of Asiatic horsemen intent upon the sack of western
Europe. Down it moved the Crusaders to hold back the Turk and lay
siege to Constantinople. Today rail lines follow the paths of the Huns
and the crusading knights, and over them pass the grains and raw
materials of the southeast and the manufactured goods of the north-